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those in Devon, they all took a bend, which had given rise to the 
opinion, correct or incorrect, that they indicated serpent worship. 
When he considered the gigantic proportions of many of the stones 
at Carnac, the large tract of country over which they extended, and 
that the people who had placed them there, and who, by the very 
nature, extent, and difficulty of the work, evidently could not have 
been barbarians ; he was struck with wonderment at the spectacle, it 
was so grand and so sublime. He hoped that, ere long, a correct 
ground-plan would be made ; but in the meantime that those ex- 
hibited would be published ; for the monument at Carnac was, in his 
opinion, far larger and more beautiful than any of the same character 
in any other part of the world. 

The President thanked Dr. Hunt, in the name of the meeting, 
and remarked, that it was a strange thing that the French should 
have almost entirely neglected so grand an ancient monument. No 
such drawings of Carnac and Locmariaker, as those now exhibited by 
Dr. Hunt, had, he believed, been made before ; and he called upon 
the members to discuss the papers which had been read on the 
subject. 

Dr. Hunt said, as he had been in Brittany, he could testify to the 
value and correctness of the photographs of the people, one of which 
was exactly t) r pical of the natives with whom he had associated during 
his investigations. While agreeing with the President on that point, 
he quite differed as to his estimate of the proportion of unsoundness 
among that people. He had found that disease of all sorts abounded, 
that deformity was very common, and that particularly about Carnac 
they were in a very unhealthy state. There appeared to be two dis- 
tinct types of men living in Brittany ; but he noticed a great many 
different types among those attending the fair at Valines, which va- 
riety occurred, probably, from the large number of persons who came 
long distances on that occasion. The President's paper was of great 
value, as contributing to determine the race and types of man in that 
interesting district. They seemed to have a great horror of enlist- 
ment ; and he should like to know if the President had remarked any 
want of sympathy, on the part of the population, towards the govern- 
ment of the nation that would account for that feeling, which was the 
more remarkable, as their immediate neighbours were so martial a 
people. At any rate, so strong a dislike to military service was an 
important characteristic. 

Dr. Nicholas said, that as he had been several times in Brittany, 
and had studied the people and the country, he had no hesitation in 
saying that he knew no district, within easy reach, so deeply interest- 
ing, so new, and so overwhelming in the extent of its ancient monu- 
ments. The ecclesiastical monuments were particularly instructive 
from their elaborate nature and architectural peculiarities, and as re- 
cords of the piety of the old Bretons. At the present day, in no 
part of France did the people dis2i>lay so much of the spirit of religion. 
On weekdays, you scarcely ever entered a church but you saw men as 
well as women at their devotions. On Sundays, they flocked in crowds 
to their places of worship with an enthusiasm that was quite remark- 
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able. Being a "Welshman, lie specially noticed their music, which, 
being mainly in the minor key, was similar to that of Wales, and the 
singing, instead of being cold and formal, was fervent and hearty. 
He entirely concurred in the President's description of the physical 
aspects of the people of Brittany ; but he could not quite agree with 
Dr. Hunt's opinion of their lack of martial bravery. In fact, in no 
part of France had the people been so distinguished, in past ages, for 
their devotion and sacrifice to the royal cause, and their opposition to 
revolution and democracy. He need only mention the name of Du 
Guesclin and the Vendeans. He had often passed by Locmariaker, 
the interpretation of which he took to be, " the place of dear Mary" 
(loc-maria-cei - ). The vast remains of that wonderful district, so fitly 
termed " a monument," extended across the whole undulating jdain 
from Locmariaker to Carnac, and must have been built, he thought, 
through the course of many succeeding ages. Near Carnac, there 
w-ere two great fields of Menhirs ; one called Kemaon, which con- 
sisted of extremely large stones ; and another, whose name he did not 
then remember, covered with smaller ones, in greater number. The 
whole of this mysterious accumulation of monuments extended over 
a space of about seven miles, at least. He sympathised in the 
feeling of reverence and wonderment Dr. Hunt had expressed ; for 
no one could reflect upon the immense labour involved in bringing 
together so vast a collection, without being struck with the strong re- 
verence for religion, or for the dead, — according as we view these 
erections as religious or sepulchral, — that must have existed among 
the unknown people who built them. There was no such feeling in 
Europe now, — no such love of ancestry, — no such love of the past, — 
no such permanent labour for religion. The great cathedrals, built 
so long ago, so numerous in Brittany, should suffice to kindle in us a 
kind of religious awe, if nothing else did. But these cromlechs and 
menhirs were still more wonderful and impressive. He observed that 
all the larger stones at Carnac displayed certain strise, which were 
evidently not produced by friction of stone against stone in the glacial 
period, but had been wrought by the human hand ; but the time of 
their execution and their purport were wholly unknown. As a guide 
to Brittany, he would recommend Mr. Jephson's interesting book, 
which was well written, and contained photographic views by Mr. 
Beeve, of some of the monuments referred to, and of many of the 
great churches, and other public buildings of Brittany. With regard 
to the intellectual productions of this country, it might not be amiss 
to say that it had given birth to Chateaubriand, to Le Sage the au- 
thor of Gil Bias, to Descartes, to Abelard, and to many other thinkers 
and writers of celebrity. 

Dr. Charnock did not agree with Dr. Nicholas's etymology of the 
name Locmariaker. Villemarque' rendered her, hear, logis, maison, 
habitation, village, ville, citS, bourg. The vocable was found in a 
great many local names in Bretagne. It was another form of the 
Welsh caer, contracted from the Irish and Gaelic catfiair. Those de- 
sirous of visiting Carnac should do so as soon as possible, inasmuch 
as the people were using the stones for the walls of the fields. The 
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name was properly spelt like Karnak in Egypt, a word of oriental 
origin. Some rendered Carnao " a bnrying-plaoe," others, a " field of 
flesh ;" and it certainly might mean " field of flesh", from earn, flesh, 
ach, a field. The name however was more probably from the Bas 
Breton word ham, pi. karneh, harnez, a heap of stones ; in Welsh 
earn, pi. carnedd ; in Gaelic, cam, a cairn ; camach, abounding in 
cairns. 

Sir Duncan Gibb said he was particularly struck with the chair- 
man's description of the inhabitants of Brittany, it so nearly cor- 
responded with that of the French Canadians, and he noticed as great 
a resemblance in the photographs exhibited. But that was not so 
much to be wondered at when it was remembered that Jacques Car- 
tier, the discoverer of Canada, sailed from St. Malo, in 1534, and 
took many of his countrymen with him. In Canada, as in Brittany, 
wooden sabots were still in use by the country people, since their first 
introduction by the French emigrants, over three centuries ago. The 
characteristics of the French Canadian were extreme goodnature and 
simplicity. They were not, indeed, a martial people ; but in 1812, at 
the battle of Chateauguay, there was a regiment of French Canadian 
Voltigeurs, who almost wholly contributed to the success of the day. 
In 1837, they had also turned out for military service, and would do 
so when necessary, like any other classes of people. The French Ca- 
nadian varied according to the locality, the Brittany type being 
mostly in Nova Scotia and shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the 
Norman and other types occurred in the lower province. Farther 
west, the inhabitants were descendants of the English race. But to 
return to the question, he thought Dr. Hunt's plan of Carnac would 
be of great assistance to future travellers there, were it published 
with his extremely interesting paper. 

Dr. Beigel did not think the stones at Carnac were monuments 
at all ; and until there was evidence adduced to show that human 
power and skill had been employed in erecting them, he would 
not alter his opinion, that they were similar in character to those 
existing in some parts of Silesia. Between the two villages of 
Adersbach and Weckelsdorf, which were six miles apart, there were 
nothing but huge stones, to which those of Carnac were mere dwarfs ; 
these stones, being so arranged as to form streets, squares, etc., are 
known as the "stone town." By a freak of nature, there were 
stones in the shape of human busts, one of which went by the 
name of the " mayor of the town." There was another group of great 
stones in the shape of a large church ; one stone, set on its apex, 
is known as the " sugar-loaf" ; but geologists have never doubted 
that the Silesian town of stones was only a geological formation. And 
as to the supposed hieroglyphs upon two of the Carnac stones, 
he must confess that they have no resemblance to what he had ever 
seen of hieroglyphs. Was it not well known, from time immemorial, 
that every visitor to such a place would chisel his name or some sign 
upon the stones to immortalise his existence, or at least to leave some 
trace of his presence 1 Such markings will, perhaps, puzzle the an- 
thropologists who made investigations a thousand years afterwards. 
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Up to that time, he could only see in Carnac a miniature of what 
existed on a large scale in Silesia, and is anxiously waiting for the 
evidence, in support of the opinion, that the stones at Carnac have 
been erected by human power. 

The Rev. Dunbar Heath said that, in the exuberance of their feel- 
ings of strength at the discovery, no doubt, of the vise of metal in- 
struments, people, at very early times, pleased themselves by erecting 
gigantic piles of masonry. At Rome, there were miles of gigantic 
sewers and aqueducts ; in Greece, the name of Cyclopean was given 
to a certain order of masonry built under Argos and Mycenae ; in 
Egypt, there were the pyramids ; in India, also, great works of stone 
recently discovered ; and in the account of the Hebrews, the tra- 
ditional history of the Semitic races, there was the traditional Tower 
of Babel. All such great works were proofs of an energy and power 
with which those early peoples were hardly credited. Was it not be- 
coming more evident that civilisation was not so modern a thing after 
all 1 The earliest army in the field, of which there was any account, 
consisted of thousands of men, who could not have been manoeuvred 
and provided for without a very considerable amount of civilisation ; 
and yet that was done 2,000 or 3,000 years b.c. And then, as to co- 
lonisation, that was a gigantic operation, but was accomplished all 
over Europe and Asia. So great a work, successfully accomplished, 
must certainly enlarge one's ideas of the energy of prehistoric man. 
But to endeavour to find out the origin of those stones, so placed at 
Carnac, — it had been said, that great stones were left standing in that 
manner by the washing away of the loose material surrounding them ; 
but that was not a satisfactory conclusion. He would try the ex- 
haustive process of reasoning. The Cymri did not put up those stones 
because they did not do so now, and never in history had the British 
race done so ; the Celts could, therefore, be put aside. The Turanian 
do not put up such monuments now ; therefore, they also could not 
have done it. The difficulty, perhaps, is to discover what race first 
used bronze weapons ; and if all the races were taken, it ought not 
to be difficult to find out by which such monuments must have been 
erected. 

Mr. Pike could not pretend to say whether the stones at Carnac, 
scattered over so wide a district, were all brought there by human 
agency or not ; but he wished to make a few remarks on Dr. Beddoe's 
paper, which deserved a fuller discussion than it had received, or than 
it could receive at that hour of the evening. Dr. Beddoe had said, in 
reference to the present inhabitants of Brittany, that persons re- 
sembling them in darkness of hair, were to be found no nearer than 
in Italy, and there not farther north than in Naples. The Romans, 
however, spoke of the inhabitants of Gaul as a fair-haired people ; 
but if the people of Brittany, stated to have very black hair, were 
like their ancestors, it became difficult to understand the accounts of 
Roman writers, and not less difficult to believe the story of colonisa- 
tion from Great Britain. It was evidently untrue that there had 
been any such colonisation of any importance. The Bretons, it was 
stated, were short in stature and round in the head. How was it, 
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then, that the people of Cornwall, from whom, on the same common 
notion, they must have descended, were tall and long-headed ? And, 
once more, as the peojile of Brittany were shorter than the French, 
and the French were shorter than the English, it would be very difficult 
to discover any proof of the colonisation of Brittany from Great Britain. 
Such an idea might be found, possibly, in many histories of no high re- 
pute ; but there was no mention of it in any contemporary authors 
who could be trusted. 

Mr. Villin confirmed Dr. Hunt's statement, of the strong dislike 
the people had to military service. The men had been known to cry 
for five hundred miles on their journey to the camp ; and " to cry 
like a Breton" was a common phrase in the army, which had been 
originated by " Bretons" leaving home. 

Dr. Hunt said that Dr. Beigel was not original in his suggestion, that 
Carnac was only a geological formation, and not correct in that notion, 
as there was evidence of design, which would bear examination in 
detail. He would not say that the work had been done by human 
beings ; but at any rate it had been done with intelligence. The parti- 
cular stone on which were the marks which Dr. Beigel had declared were 
not hieroglyphics, was found inside one of the cromlechs. It was, no 
doivbt, a great thing to distinguish between natural and artificial 
formations, and the difference was not merely in the number of rows 
of the stones, but in their position, and other circumstances. 

Mr. McGrigob Allan wondered that any one, looking at such draw- 
ings and diagrams, made by an able artist on the spot, could doubt the 
agency of man in the formation at Carnac. It was a town of rude 
obelisks ; and that monument was a symbol of the male organ of 
generation, typical of the reproductive power of nature. This phase 
of religious worship was still preserved in the reverence paid to the 
lingam and the yoni (vide Dr. Inman's work on Theological Philology), 
and had been, Mr. Allan thought, at one period, general throughout 
Europe. Hence, the monuments at Stonehenge, Abury, Carnac, and 
other Druidical remains, testifying to the religious ideas of our an- 
cestors, had a special interest for the theologian as well as the an- 
thropologist. 

Mr. Conway recognised a curious resemblance between some of the 
figures and those that were used by the old necromancer, Michael 
Scotus, as represented in a book of his preserved at Leipzig ; and 
thought, if these figures were genuine, it might be interesting to 
compare them. 

Mr. Lewis remarked that though, as regarded size, it was absurd 
to speak of Stonehenge in the same breath as Avebury and Car- 
nac, there was a resemblance in the plan of Stonehenge to that of 
Avebury, inasmuch as both were surrounded by trenches, and both 
had clearly marked avenues of approach, but in the former these ap- 
proaches were not marked by lines of stones. With respect to human 
agency there was no doubt about it in the case of Avebury, though the 
stones there were much larger than any at Carnac or Stonehenge, one 
still in position which he had measured being 18 feet long, 15 feet 
high, and 6 feet thick. The reply to Mr. Dunbar Heath's objection 
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was that the building of these monuments was discontinued on the 
introduction of Christianity, which took place very early in Britain, 
even if they were not previously prohibited by the Romans, who took 
every opportunity of suppressing Druidism. A parallel instance oc- 
curred in the case of the war chariots which were used before the 
Roman occupation, but of which nothing was heard afterwards. It 
certainly did not follow that because people did not do a given thing 
at any given time it had never been clone by their ancestors. 

The President, in reply to the remarks which had been made upon 
his paper, said that Dr. Hunt had not convinced him of the unhealtbi- 
ness of the peojjle of Brittany. The military returns upon which he 
had based his opinion were taken from the conscripts, and he was still 
of opinion that, though a large number were rejected on account of 
size, the proportion of men fit for service out of those who were tall, 
enough was very high. Nevertheless, he admitted that many might 
be unfit in other respects, as well as undersized, and those would not 
be included in the returns as to health. He considered the Bretons 
anything but cowards, and it was probably their strong attachment to 
their homes and country which made them so reluctant to be drawn 
for military service. In the middle ages they were remarkable for 
military prowess ; they fought well under their own leaders ; and, in- 
deed, there was a time when the flower of the French armies were all 
either foreigners or Bretons. It was a common phrase that any 
great personage came attended by his Bretons, signifying his men at 
arms. It was quite true, however, that at the present day few of 
them entered military service of their own accord. He was glad to 
hear Sir Duncan Gibb remark the similarity existing between the 
French Canadians and the people of Brittany. That fact shewed the 
persistence of moral and physical peculiarities in spite of change of 
media and locality. Though there could be no doubt as to the human 
origin of the monument at Carnac, it was well to remember that there 
were many assemblages of huge stones in various parts of the world 
that were considered doubtful. Those at Moytura, near Lough Arrow, 
in Ireland, for example, had been supposed to be ancient monuments ; 
but personal investigation had convinced him that they were not so. 
At Chemalu, in Asia Minor, and Brimham in Yorkshire, and elsewdiere, 
there were other undetermined objects of similar character which he 
believed to be wholly natural productions. In reply to Mr. Pike, who 
had opened such large questions in his remarks upon the hair and 
general appearance of the jDeople of Brittany, as contrasted with that 
of their neighbours across the Channel, he would mention that the 
hair of the people was not so dark in the south-east of France, or the 
north of Italy. He thought Mr. Pike had assumed rather too much 
when he spoke as if the Bretons of to-day were the descendants of the 
yellow-haired Gauls of the Romans. In his opinion (though he would 
not speak confidently) they were, as a race, more akin to the Iberians 
than to the true Gauls, who were probably a military caste, and did 
not form the bulk of the population. The objection as to the differ- 
ences between them and the people of Cornwall presented some little 
difficulty ; but on the Devon side of the river Tamar was a race of men 
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very much resembling both the Cornish and the people of Brittany, 
and, as an anthropological friend of his had expressed it, " they were 
little fellows, but they weighed like lead." The fact that the people 
of England were long-beaded was very remarkable when viewed in 
connection with the recent investigations in Brittany. 
The meeting then adjourned. 



March 2nd, 1869. 
T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were announced as having been elected 
Fellows of the Society since the last meeting : — J. Wodderspoon, Esq., 
The Chesnuts, Walton-on-Thames ; J. Passmore Edwards, Esq., 31, 
Tavistock Street, W.C. 

The following presents to the museum and library were announced, 
and thanks were voted for the same : — 

FOB THE LIBRARY. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xvii, 
No. 108. 

From the Editor. — The Medical Press and Circular to date. 

From the Author. — The Languages and Races of Dardistan, vol. i, 
parts 1 and 2. By Dr. G. W. Leitner. 

From the Author. — Genealogical Chart of the House of Bourbon. 
By F. J. Jeffery. 

From Henry Prigg, Jun., Esq. — Quarterly Journal of the Suffolk 
Institute, No. 1. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. viii, No. 1. 

From F. G. H. Price, Esq. — The Parana, or South American Recol- 
lections. By Consul J. T. Hutchinson. 

for the museum. 

From Tom Craston, Esq. — Skeleton of Adult Male Gorilla. 

From W. Latta, Esq. — Boa Fan cap, Gaboon, West Africa ; set of 
ivory armlets ; one wooden spoon, Batanga, West Africa. 

From R. B. N. Walker, Esq. — Two War-caps from river Borea, West 
Africa ; one War-knife from river Camaroons, West Africa ; two 
Beheading-knives, Batanga, West Africa ; Skull of a Slave from 
Princes Islands, West Africa ; one Kilt made of a young palm leaf 
used in Fetiche dance village of Ashyaka, Iganas, river Ogowe, 
West Africa, 
A special vote of thanks being given to Mr. Tom Craston for his 

present of the gorilla skeleton. 

Mr. Frederick Hovenden then read the following paper : — 



